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PREFACE 


Just  as  I  was  completing  the  manuscript  of  a  book,  Great  Britain : 
From  Adam  Smith  to  the  Present  Day  (Messrs.  Longmans,  Green, 
&  Co.  Ltd.,  London),  a  classical  friend  introduced  me  to  Professor 
Rostovtzeff’s  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Roman  Empire 
(Oxford,  1926).  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  work  of  this  great  Russian 
scholar,  now  of  Yale,  was  conceived  and  executed  with  a  catholic 
boldness  equal  to  that  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations  itself.  Classical 
scholars  are  already  suggesting  points  in  which  his  interpretation  is 
open  to  doubt ;  but  for  me,  an  economist  separated  from  the  Classics 
by  many  years,  the  book  in  the  mass  was  altogether  convincing. 
Without  doubt  it  threw  new  light  and  meaning  upon  the  two 
centuries  of  British  history  with  which  I  had  been  wrestling. 
I  thought  of  including  this  appreciation  by  way  of  epilogue  ;  but 
my  book  was  already  long  enough  and  therefore  I  publish  it  in 
separate  pamphlet  form. 
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Section  i.  Modern  Britain  and  Ancient  Rome.  Section  2.  Public  Finance. 
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Section  1.  Modern  Britain  and  Ancient  Rome 

In  the  middle  of  a  technical  discussion  upon  the  incidence  of  land 
taxation,  Adam  Smith  breaks  out  :  ‘  Though  empires,  like  all 

the  other  works  of  men,  have  all  hitherto  proved  mortal,  yet 
every  empire  aims  at  immortality.’ 1  Of  a  truth,  his  Inquiry 
into  the  Wealth  of  Nations  might  have  been  named  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Empires.  Not  he,  but  his  19th-century 
adversary,  List,  was  the  spokesman  of  a  national  political  economy. 
His  was  an  imperial  economy,  with  Rome  as  the  great  exemplar 
of  imperial  achievement  and  fall,  with  the  shadow  of  America 
on  the  British  project  of  empire,  and  with  China’s  teeming  millions 
pointing  the  contrast  between  aggregate  riches  and  individual 
want.  He  studied  the  nations  only  in  order  that  from  local 
differences  he  might  elucidate  the  reasons  why  some  peoples 
flourished  and  others  stagnated  or  declined.  He  was  at  once  a 
classic  and  a  modern.  He  sought  to  combine  the  freedoms  of  the 
modern  world,  derived,  as  he  knew,  from  national  aspirations, 
with  the  universalities  of  Rome — that  is,  of  ancient  Rome,  with 
its  rational  system  of  jurisprudence,  so  near  to  those  economic 
laws  which  he  was  the  first  to  formulate.  To  the  Roman  Church 
and  the  special  contributions  of  the  Middle  Ages— the  corporation 
within  the  corporation,  the  moralisation  of  trade  and  the  mystery 
of  life — he  was  cold  and  unfair. 

Rome  fell.  The  American  colonies  revolted.  The  British 
Empire  survived.  We  do  not  fear  a  repetition  of  the  Roman 
tragedy  because  the  differences  between  that  time  and  ours  are 
fundamental. 

(1)  The  economy  of  imperial  Rome,  like  that  of  classical 
Greece,  was  grounded  on  slavery.  In  the  1st  century  a.d.  slaves 
were  the  backbone  of  economic  life,  and  especially  of  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  older  parts.  The  majority  of  the  shop-owners 
in  the  cities  were  Hellenists  of  servile  origin,  and  because  of  the 

1  Wealth  of  Nations  (Ed.  Cannon),  II.  314. 
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preponderance  of  this  type  the  Emperor  Vespasian  (a.d.  69-79) 
discarded  Italy  as  a  recruiting  ground  for  the  legions.  Slave 
labour  kept  the  wages  of  the  free  workmen  very  low,  hardly  above 
the  minimum  required  for  bare  subsistence.  Its  cheapness,  as  the 
Southern  States  of  America  found  in  their  day,  was  a  discourage¬ 
ment  to  the  invention  of  those  labour-saving  devices  on  which 
all  high  standards  of  working-class  life  are  based.  As  the  Roman 
Empire  drew  to  decline,  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  improved. 
But  abolition,  not  improvement,  was  what  Rome  needed.  Since 
slavery  tainted  the  whole  of  the  empire  and  industrial  employ¬ 
ment  had  no  dignity,  there  was  no  chance  for  an  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  slave-trade  played  a  large  and  evil  role  in  the  growth  of  the 
British  Empire,  but  the  institution  of  slavery  did  not  penetrate 
the  social  life  of  Britain.  ‘  Therefore  the  black  must  be  dis¬ 
charged  ’ — as  the  decision  of  1772  on  the  negro  Somerset  ran. 
The  lot  of  the  British  worker  was  hard,  but  it  was  an  improving 
one  both  before  and  after  the  industrial  revolution,  and,  as  Adam 
Smith  showed,  the  iron  law  of  wages  was  a  figment.  Neither 
slavery  nor  blind  increase  of  population  was  operating  to  keep  the 
British  worker  down  to  the  conceivable  minimum.  The  potato 
was  a  leveller  of  standards,  but  it  never  captured  England  ; 
and  mechanical  inventions  developed  the  instincts  of  freedom 
and  self-control. 

(2)  Rome  made  no  approach  either  to  federalism  or  to  repre¬ 
sentative  government.  In  culture  Rome  and  the  states  modelled 
on  Rome,  in  government  the  Emperor  and  his  servants,  were 
everything.  This  culture  was  very  real,  but  bled  itself  to  death. 
Its  uniformity  was  imposed  by  force,  and  an  enduring  culture 
flourishes  on  variety.  So,  too,  in  government .  The  great  emperors 
of  the  2nd  century  a.d. — Trajan,  warrior  and  conqueror ;  Hadrian, 
intellectual  and  artist ;  Antoninus  Pius,  with  his  gifts  of  humour 
and  common  sense  ;  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  stern  philosopher- 
served  Rome  with  a  disciplined  devotion  that  has  no  parallel  in  the 
modern  world,  unless  it  be  the  Prussia  of  Frederick  the  Great  or  of 
Bismarck.  Nevertheless  their  efforts  culminated  in  disaster.  They 
knew  the  value  of  peace,  but  to  secure  that  peace  they  had  to 
fight  again  and  yet  again.  For  there  was  no  partnership  between 
the  mother  city  and  the  rest  of  the  empire.  Sometimes  the 
central  government  was  captured  by  a  soldier  from  an  outlying 
part ;  after  Vespasian  the  emperors  lived  largely  with  their  troops 
in  the  field  ;  but  between  the  constituent  parts  there  was  no  vital 
co-operation.  To  speak  of  the  cities  of  the  empire  as  ‘  a  federation 
of  self-governing  cities  ’ 1  is  surely  to  strain  language.  They  were 
never  a  federation. 

1  Rostovtzeff,  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Roman  Empire,  p.  131. 
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Now  what  has  federalism  done  for  the  British  Empire  ? 
Directly,  nothing.  Adam  Smith’s  dream  of  an  imperial  federation 
has  been  re-dreamed  in  modern  days.  But  Canada  for  one  sees 
clearly  that  a  union  of  this  kind  would  spell  disruption.  The 
federal  idea,  however,  has  done  everything  for  the  constituent 
parts,  enabling  each  Dominion  to  make  a  proper  distribution 
between  local  and  general  affairs  and  inspiring  the  central  authority 
to  continuous  co-operation  both  with  the  Mother  Country  and  with 
other  members  of  the  Empire.  What  the  Fathers  of  Confederation 
did  for  Canada,  we  of  the  Imperial  Conference  are  spurred  to  do 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  British  Nations.  Of  course  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  each  Dominion  itself  rests  on  popular  representation,  and 
the  period  of  colonial  ‘  neglect  ’  (1776-1870)  will  perhaps  be 
recognised  one  day  as  the  salvation  of  the  Empire.  For  Great 
Britain  then  learned  to  save  everything  by  giving  everything, 
and  the  Dominions,  knowing  that  they  could  have  everything, 
began  in  their  turn  to  give  and  to  construct.  We  do  not  desire 
the  day  when  Canberra  or  Ottawa  shall  be  the  capital  of  the 
Empire,  but  when  an  Australian  or  Canadian  so  speaks,  what  he 
means  is  that  Canberra  or  Ottawa  will  one  day  be  the  richest 
jewel  in  the  crown. 

The  strifes  which  have  divided  mankind  are  many.  Religious 
strife  troubled  the  Middle  Ages,  but  in  the  Western  world  it  is  no 
longer  a  precipitant  of  armed  conflict.  The  strifes  of  to-day  are 
mainly  national  and  economic.  With  national  strife  Rome  was 
not  concerned,  except  in  the  general  sense  of  Rome  versus  the 
barbarians  :  nor  was  industrial  labour  sufficiently  strong  to  stage 
a  battle  between  capital  and  labour.  The  deep  strife  of  Rome 
was  between  town  and  country,  and  in  this  the  army  played  a 
decisive  part. 

The  army  devoured  the  resources  of  the  empire  and  was 
master  of  that  empire,  indispensable  because  it  alone,  decade  by 
decade,  saved  Rome  from  foreign  foes.  The  waste  of  war  is  written 
over  every  chapter  of  ancient  history  ;  and  it  was  all  the  more 
baleful  by  reason  of  the  fair  civilisation  which  it  marred.  In 
classical  Greece  the  wars  between  city  and  city  were  the  primary 
cause  of  its  economic  decline  from  300  B.c.  onwards.  The  constant 
destruction  of  land  and  crops  caused,  in  addition  to  immediate 
loss,  a  state  of  insecurity  in  which  organised  robbery  flourished 
by  land  and  sea  ;  and  war  between  city  and  city  fed,  and  was  fed 
by,  war  between  class  and  class.  The  subjugation  of  Carthage 
reduced  Africa  for  a  time  to  a  wilderness.  Trajan  added  the  last 
great  conquests  to  the  empire,  but  at  a  terrible  cost  in  men  and 
money.  The  legionaries,  who  up  till  then  had  been  recruited 
largely  from  provincials  of  Roman  blood,  in  particular  from  Spain, 
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were  used  up  ;  and  henceforth  the  army  was  drawn  from  a  bar¬ 
barian  peasantry  raised  on  the  limits  of  the  empire.  The  ancient 
world  had  no  firearms,  and  for  a  civilised  power  man  for  man  is  a 
losing  game.  As  Adam  Smith  noted,  gunpowder,  by  economising 
man  power,  swung  the  balance  to  the  side  of  civilisation.  ‘  The 
invention  of  firearms,  an  invention  which  at  first  sight  appears 
to  be  so  pernicious,  is  certainly  favourable  both  to  the  permanency 
and  to  the  extension  of  civilisation.’  1  But  can  we  say  the  same 
of  modern  chemistry  ?  If  there  be  another  world  war,  will  any 
survive  to  tell  the  tale  ? 

War  was  equally  disastrous  to  the  material  resources  of  the 
empire.  Hadrian  had  to  abandon  some  of  Trajan’s  conquests 
because  he  could  not  afford  them.  Aurelius  was  anxious  to 
continue  Hadrian’s  policy  of  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  poor, 
but  the  treasury  was  utterly  empty,  and  wars,  necessary  wars, 
had  emptied  it.  Adam  Smith,  writing  in  the  secure  days  of  the 
1 8th  century,  ironically  advises  England  either  to  make  the 
colonies  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Empire  or  to  abandon 
them  and  retire  into  insular  mediocrity.  But  for  Rome  there 
was  no  splendid  isolation.  The  capital  city  depended  on  force 
for  its  necessary  supplies,  and  in  this  plight  the  State  resorted  to 
compulsions  which  were  suicidal.  The  dependence  of  the  empire 
on  the  army,  and,  as  absolutism  progressed,  of  the  emperor 
himself,  was  first  illustrated  in  the  days  of  Nero  (a.d.  54-68). 
He  neglected  the  army,  living  in  Rome  among  the  city  rabble, 
and  his  dynasty  perished  with  him.  In  his  day  the  army  was 
composed  of  Italian  stock  :  in  the  course  of  the  2nd  century  it 
lost  its  connexion  not  only  with  Italy  but  also  with  the  provincial 
cities,  which  were  outposts  of  Italian  culture.  During  the  military 
monarchy  and  military  anarchy  of  the  3rd  century  the  change  was 
consummated.  By  the  end  of  it  the  officers  and  N.C.O.’s  them¬ 
selves  were  often  of  peasant  origin,  so  that  the  whole  outlook  of 
the  army  was  rural.  It  developed,  therefore,  the  psychology  of 
envious  peasants,  raising  up  emperors  only  to  destroy  them  and 
the  bourgeoisie  for  which  they  traditionally  stood.  Hence,  as  a 
pis  aller,  the  Oriental  despotism  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine 
sheltered  behind  espionage  and  superstition. 


Section  2.  Public  Finance 

The  researches  of  economic  historians  have  been  concentrated 
of  late  upon  particular  industries  and  the  structure  of  markets  ; 
personality  and  the  big  view  have  therefore  suffered.  But  if 
we  are  to  compare  the  economic  history  of  ancient  Rome  with 

1  Wealth  of  Nations,  II.  20 2. 
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that  of  modern  Britain,  public  finance  must  come  first.  For 
here  are  found  the  big  problems  and  the  big  opportunities.  The 
glory  of  the  famous  five — Walpole,  Pitt,  Huskisson,  Peel  and 
Gladstone — lay  in  this,  that  they  allowed  economic  life  to  grow, 
while  not  neglecting  the  needs  of  the  State.  This  fact  links  the 
mercantilist,  Walpole,  with  Gladstone,  the  out-and-out  free¬ 
trader.  All  five  were  economisers  of  the  State’s  resources  within 
the  limits  imposed  on  them  by  the  circumstance  of  peace  or  war  : 
they  were  political  economists  in  action.  The  Roman  emperors 
broke  three  of  Adam  Smith's  canons  of  taxation,  equality, 
certainty,  and  convenience,  not  from  barbarian  ignorance  but 
under  the  compulsion  of  all  but  perpetual  war.  The  fourth 
canon,  economy  in  collection,  they  partly  observed.  The  re¬ 
publican  system  of  farming  out  the  direct  taxes  to  companies 
of  tax  farmers  ( publicani )  was  dropped  by  the  emperors  at  a 
very  early  stage.  The  empire  had  the  authority  and  machinery 
to  collect  for  itself  ;  and  the  cities,  having  had  their  fill  of  the 
publican  sharks,  were  glad  to  help  the  State  in  collecting  the 
taxes  of  their  districts.  So  far  so  good.  But  when  taxation  is 
excessive,  thorough  and  economical  collection  is  an  additional 
blight.  In  the  age  of  Augustus  taxation  was  moderate.  The 
customs  duties  and  the  direct  taxes  on  inheritance  of  property 
and  manumission  of  slaves  were  decidedly  low.  And  for  extra¬ 
ordinary  expenditure  there  was  the  vast  private  purse  of  the 
emperor,  whom  conquest  and  confiscation  had  converted  into 
a  multi-millionaire  in  acres  and  gold.  Now  and  then  an  emperor 
wasted  large  sums  on  fantastic  extravagances,  such  as  Helio- 
gabalus  (a.d.  218-222),  of  whom  Gibbon  writes  in  a  footnote, 
‘  He  never  would  eat  sea  fish  except  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
sea  ;  he  would  then  distribute  vast  quantities  of  the  rarest  sorts, 
brought  at  an  immense  expense,  to  the  peasants  of  the  inland 
country.’  1  But  the  majority  were  not  of  this  sort.  They  were 
engaged  in  filling  two  unfillable  boots,  the  wants  of  the  Roman 
multitude  and  of  the  fighting  armies.  The  Roman  populace  of 
the  1st  century  a.d.  consisted  of  some  200,000  privileged  pen¬ 
sioners,  members  of  ancient  Roman  tribes,  living  on  doles  and 
games  and  constantly  being  ‘  organised  ’  by  imperial  largesses. 
In  this  metropolitan  Speenhamland  there  was  no  workhouse 
test ;  and  the  expenditure  of  the  city,  degrading  as  it  was,  was 
a  mere  trifle  beside  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  armies.  For 
when  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world  became  Roman,  the  army 
could  not  live  on  the  country,  or  if  it  did  it  was  only  living  on 
itself.  Pitt  financed  the  Napoleonic  wars  by  borrowings  and  an 
income  tax,  and  we  did  the  same  ten  years  ago.  But  public 

1  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (Ed.  Bury),  I.  146. 
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confidence  and  the  machinery  of  credit  were  not  strong  enough 
in  Roman  times  to  make  such  borrowing  possible.  As  the  com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures  of  England  grew,  she  glided  into  a 
permanent  national  debt,  and  because  of  her  constitutional 
government  her  subjects  were  not  only  able  but  willing  to  lend. 
For  all  its  splendour  of  buildings  and  abundance  of  land  the 
liquid  capital  of  the  Roman  empire  was  never  very  great ;  and 
the  State  before  long  began  to  destroy  the  stream  of  income  at 
its  origin.  Pitt  introduced  a  moderate  income  tax,  so  tardily 
indeed  that  he  incurred  the  reproach  of  the  next  generation  of 
financiers,  but  it  worked  well  when  it  came  and  it  was  not  so 
high  as  to  cripple  industry.  Gladstone  never  forgot  that  it  had 
been  introduced  as  an  engine  of  war  and  sought  to  abolish  the 
tax  which  Peel  revived,  not  so  much  because  of  its  present  burden, 
as  because  of  the  dangers  of  increase  and  the  encouragement  it  gave 
to  extravagant  spending.  The  Roman  emperors  met  their  problem 
by  direct  action.  Adapting  to  their  needs  the  servile  state-ridden 
practices  of  Egypt,  they  elaborated  the  ‘  liturgy  ’  (personal  public 
service)  into  an  engine  of  imperial  taxation.  They  imposed 
compulsory  services  of  transportation  upon  merchants  and  ship¬ 
owners,  and  made  the  holding  of  municipal  offices  (munera),  a 
channel  of  individual  taxation.  Not  only  were  such  offices 
not  remunerated,  but  the  holder  was  responsible  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  service  assigned  to  him  as  well  as  for  any  deficiency  in 
the  yield  of  that  service.  Therefore,  by  the  3rd  century  a.d.  the 
elevation  to  municipal  rank,  the  style  of  curialis,  was  the  quickest 
road  to  financial  ruin.  The  indirect  effect  of  such  a  policy  was 
to  dry  up  the  stream  of  private  munificence  which  for  the  first 
two  centuries  of  the  empire  had  flowed  freely  to  the  endowment 
of  city  life.  The  system  of  requisitions  developed  around  the 
annona,  i.e.  the  imperial  provision  for  the  food  of  Rome  and  the 
army.  ‘  Whereas  in  the  2nd  century  the  annona  was  an 
emergency  addition  to  the  taxes  collected,  and  the  supplies 
delivered  were  probably  supposed  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  the  3rd  century  it  was  a  pure  requisition,  an  additional 
tax  levied  from  landowners  and  lessees  of  the  public  and  imperial 
land.’  1  Caracalla  (a.d.  211-217)  was  notorious  for  the  lavishness 
of  his  disbursements  to  the  soldiery.  He  obtained  the  funds 
from  the  Aurum  Coronarium,  a  kind  of  extraordinary  supple¬ 
mentary  income  tax  :  from  compulsory  gifts  by  individuals, 
such  as  English  history  knows  by  the  name  of  ‘  benevolences  ’  ; 
and  from  wholesale  levies  on  the  cities.  It  is  symptomatic  of 
the  injury  to  economic  life  that  an  increasing  part  of  the  taxes 
came  to  be  delivered  in  kind.  Workers  and  merchants  fled  their 

1  Rostovtzeff,  op.  cit.  p.  433. 
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homes  to  avoid  forced  labour  or  taxation,  and  such  flight  was 
therefore  made  an  offence,  which  in  its  turn  imposed  on  others  the 
service  of  catching  the  runaways.  Diocletian  (284-305)  stabilised 
the  government  of  the  empire,  but  could  not  repair  its  finances. 
His  crude  adjustment  of  tax  burdens  carried  the  empire  one 
stage  further  towards  the  destruction  of  city  life  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  state  of  siege,  which  narrowed  markets  and  froze 
out  trade.  Apart  from  deliveries  to  the  State,  overseas  commerce 
was  now  restricted  to  luxuries  which  the  harpies  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  their  private  capacity  could  afford  for  themselves.  The 
increase  of  taxation  brought  with  it  a  constant  increase  in  the 
numbers  and  powers  of  the  imperial  bureaucracy,  so  that  the 
exhaustion  of  private  capital  and  the  loss  of  civic  freedom  went 
hand  in  hand.  In  public  finance  the  decline  of  the  empire  was 
the  End  of  Laissez-faire.  A  bsit  omen  ! 


Section  3.  Foreign  Trade  and  Shipping 

The  trade  of  imperial  Rome  falls  into  two  classes — the  foreign 
trade  with  India  and  China,  the  only  civilised  countries  outside 
the  empire,  and  the  inter-imperial  trade  between  the  different 
provinces  of  the  empire.  As  the  empire  was  a  unity,  the  inter¬ 
provincial  trade  was  in  essence  domestic,  but  much  of  it  was  a 
long-distance  trade  between  regions  which  afterwards  became 
separate  nations.  Within  the  empire  with  its  moderate  inter¬ 
provincial  customs  and  single  currency  system,  capital  was  highly 
mobile,  as  it  was  in  18th-century  Europe  despite  the  existence 
of  nations.  For,  as  Adam  Smith  so  justly  observes,  correcting^ 
in  advance  the  opposite  view  of  David  Ricardo,  ‘  A  merchant  is\ 
not  necessarily  a  citizen  of  any  particular  country.  It  is  in  a  \ 
great  measure  indifferent  to  him  from  what  place  he  carries  on  i 
his  trade  ;  and  a  very  trifling  disgust  will  make  him  remove  his 
capital  and  together  with  it  all  the  industry  which  it  supports, 
from  one  country  to  another.’  1  Thus  the  family  of  Ricardo, 
Crypto- Jews  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  nested  in  turn  in  Leghorn, 
Amsterdam  and  London,  following  security  and  the  rate  of  profit. 
^The  Augustan  empire  reached  a  high  degree  of  territorial  special¬ 
isation.  Com  was  imported  from  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Africa,  Egypt 
/and  the  Black  Sea,  to  Italy  and  Greece,  whilst  Italy  and  Greece 
raised  wine  and  olive  oil.  Pottery  was  localised  in  Italy,  glass 
in  Egypt,  Syria  and  South  Italy  ;  toilet  articles  made  of  German 
amber  at  Aquileia  in  North  Italy  ;  linens  and  paper  in  Egypt ; 
woollens  in  Asia  Minor,  Italy  and  Gaul.  The  trade  in  these 
products  grew  with  the  growth  of  the  empire  and  reached  its 

1  Wealth  of  Nations,  I.  393. 
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height  in  the  2nd  century  a.d.  It  was  by  no  means  a  trade  in 
luxuries  only.  Corn,  meat,  oil  and  wine  were  shipped  in  large 
quantities  ;  but  one  change  from  the  Augustan  age  of  the  1st 
century  a.d.  was  the  displacement  of  Italy  as  a  producer  by  out¬ 
lying  provinces.  The  port  of  Puteoli  decayed,  with  the  decay 
of  its  Campanian  hinterland.  Lyons  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  and 
Aquileia  on  the  north  of  the  Adriatic,  boomed.  Ostia  indeed 
continued  to  flourish,  but  only  because  it  was  the  port  of  Rome, 
and  therefore  not  dependent  on  an  outward  as  well  as  an  inward 
traffic.  The  traffic  between  the  armies  and  their  hinterland  was 
very  profitable  to  the  provinces,  for  up  to  and  during  the  2nd 
century  the  army  normally  paid  for  its  supplies.  Thus  the 
armies  of  the  Rhine  took  the  food-stuffs  and  clothing  of  Gaul, 
and  Treves  (Augusta  Treverorum)  became  the  mercantile  centre 
of  northern  Gaul,  just  as  Lyons  was  the  clearing  house  of  the 
south.  In  Britain  the  lowlands  of  the  south-east  traded  with 
the  army  on  the  north  wall,  and  London  began  to  flourish  as 
a  commercial  centre.  Similarly  the  cities  and  rich  lands  of 
Northern  Italy  supplied  the  armies  of  the  Danube.  The  traffic 
was  profitable  because  it  was  with  nearby  customers  who,  when 
they  moved,  moved  forward  only  a  little  way,  and  left  behind 
them  settlements  of  mixed  soldier  and  civilian  stock.  Thus, 
as  in  the  American  West,  the  frontier  made  business  for  the 
towns  behind  it.  There  was  also  at  certain  points  a  traffic  with 
the  tribes  beyond  the  imperial  limit  corresponding  to  that  con¬ 
ducted  by  American  settlers  with  the  Red  Indians.  The  Bosporan 
Kingdom,  the  Crimea  of  to-day,  was  a  barricaded  region,  which 
conducted  a  lucrative  trade  in  corn  and  fish  with  the  native 
tribes,  the  business  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  This 
frontier  traffic  may  be  regarded  as  mid-way  between  the  domestic 
interprovincial  trade  and  the  foreign  trade  proper. 

The  trade  with  India  and  China  in  the  first  instance  was  a 
trade  in  luxuries.  It  increased  after  the  eastern  part  of  the 
empire  was  secured  by  the  victories  of  Trajan  over  the  Parthians. 
Petra  in  Arabia,  Palmyra  in  Syria,  Ctesiphon  in  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Parthians,  were  links  in  a  revived  trade  between  east  and 
west.  In  the  2nd  century  a.d.  Alexandria  was  the  Manchester 
and  Birmingham  of  the  empire.  From  India  it  receive  cotton 
and  silk,  in  addition  to  spices,  and  to  India  it  sent  linen 
and  metal  ware  as  well  as  glass.  The  marked  industrial  revival 
in  Egypt  at  this  period  promoted  a  healthy  two-way  traffic  and 
thus  removed  the  danger  apprehended  by  Pliny  (who  died  a.d.  79) 
that  Rome  was  being  drained  of  its  coin  to  pay  for  the  spices 
and  luxuries  of  the  Orient. 

In  the  aggregate,  however,  the  inter-imperial  trade  was  far 
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more  important  than  the  foreign.  It  comprised  not  only  the 
commercial  exchange  between  private  traders  but  also  the 
regulated  imperial  trade  from  reserved  sources  for  the  provisioning 
of  Rome  and  the  armies.  For  in  this  way  the  emperors  achieved 
the  purpose  which  Great  Britain  sought  by  confining  to  herself 
those  products  of  the  colonies  which  were  essential  to  her  manu¬ 
factures  and  naval  power.  The  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire 
readily  supplied  to  the  armies  in  their  locality  their  lumber,  pitch, 
metals  and  hides.  No  pressure  was  needed  to  attract  the  traffic. 
But  in  the  supply  of  corn  to  the  capital  and  the  armies  there  was 
some  element  of  compulsion,  since  corn  was  a  variable  crop  and 
deficient  in  certain  localities.  Now  corn  was  never  an  enumerated 
commodity  under  the  navigation  law  of  Great  Britain  ;  for 
England  was  an  exporter  of  corn  in  the  period  when  the  navigation 
laws  flourished,  and  she  even  supplied  provisions  to  the  Atlantic 
colonies  in  their  infancy. 

Like  19th-century  Germany  and  20th-century  America,  the 
Roman  was  in  essence  a  continental  empire.  After  the  fall  of 
Carthage  its  crucial  contacts  were  land  contacts  between  the 
provinces  and  the  frontier  beyond.  The  Mediterranean  was  an 
inland  lake  with  the  strategic  significance  of  a  ship  canal.  It  was 
not  a  high  sea  upon  which  empires  are  gained  or  lost.  Therefore 
the  navy  of  the  empire  was  most  decidedly  the  junior  service, 
being  manned  as  early  as  the  Augustan  age  by  Roman  citizens  of 
the  lower  class,  freed  men  and  provincials.  It  was  not  a  fighting, 
not  a  professional  navy.  It  was  impressed  from  private  commerce 
for  the  commercial  wants  of  the  State.  The  merchants  and  ship¬ 
owners,  because  of  their  value  in  transporting  the  imperial  annona 
of  food,  were  the  first  associations  ( collegia )  to  be  recognised  by 
the  emperor.  Joint  stock  organisation  played  a  big  part  in  the 
policy  and  achievements  of  imperial  Britain — witness  the  East 
India  Company,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  the  Chartered 
Companies  of  the  19th  century.  In  the  Roman  empire  joint 
trading,  it  appears,  did  not  progress  beyond  regulated  trading  ; 
and  when  this  regulation  became  imperial  regulation  for  extra¬ 
ordinary  taxation,  the  economic  advantages  of  association  were 
neutralised.  But  out  of  the  East  India  Company  sprang  the 
Indian  Empire  :  out  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  the  Dominion 
which  stretches  from  sea  to  sea  :  out  of  the  Chartered  Companies 
an  Empire  in  Africa  and  Malaya.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  suggest 
that  the  distant  foreign  trade,  so  dear  to  the  mercantilist,  and, 
because  of  its  privileges,  so  suspect  to  Adam  Smith,  was  conducive 
on  the  whole  to  business  strength,  imperial  growth  and  general 
liberty  ?  To  business  strength,  because  men  had  to  unite  closely 
if  they  were  to  trade  in  distant  parts  at  all :  so  that  in  foreign  trade 
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was  learned  the  potentiality  of  the  business  corporation  which  now 
dominates  all  busi  ness,  domestic  and  foreign .  T o  imperial  growth , 
because  it  staked  out  distant  claims  and  thus  permitted  the 
characteristic  growth  of  Great  Britain  from  without  inwards, 
from  commercial  world-marketing  to  industrial  production  on 
British  soil.  To  economic  liberty,  because  it  traversed  the 
high  seas  which  are  the  breath  of  freedom,  and  such  trade  least 
of  all  threatened  the  political  liberties  of  the  British  people. 
The  navy  which  won  Trafalgar  was  a  professional  navy  at  the  top 
only.  It  was  recruited  by  the  press-gang  from  the  merchant 
marine  and  incautious  land-lubbers,  and  this  was  a  serious 
handicap  to  Nelson,  but  it  avoided  the  problem  of  unsatisfied 
legionaries.  During  war  captains  and  crews  grew  fat  on  naval 
prizes,  after  war  they  were  re-absorbed  into  the  commercial  life 
of  a  maritime  empire.  How  different  is  the  story  of  Rome  ! 
There  trade  followed  the  flag,  followed  behind  it  instead  of  taking 
the  flag  with  it,  as  did  the  sailors  of  Britain.  There  naval  life 
was  lake  life,  and  the  recrudescence  of  piracy  in  the  Mediterranean 
during  the  3rd  century  a.d.  was  but  an  incident  in  the  decay  of 
Roman  strength  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Eastern  desert. 

Section  4.  Communications, 

The  Roman  empire  was  highly  ‘  viable  ’  both  by  land  and  sea. 
It  had  indeed  within  its  limits  mountainous  areas,  such  as  the 
Alps  and  highlands  south  of  the  Danube,  which  bred  a  hardy 
soldiery.  But  by  planting  cities  at  their  base  the  emperors  brought 
some  of  the  inhabitants  under  urban  control,  and  they  were 
further  opened  up  by  mining  enterprises  which  furnished  the 
armies  with  munitions  of  war.  Thus  the  mountain  barriers  did 
not  divide  the  empire  into  compartments.  The  Mediterranean 
was  an  ideal  hauling  ground  for  that  most  haulable  of  commodities, 
corn.  Gaul,  the  only  avenue  of  communication  between  the 
capital  and  the  north-west,  developed  her  magnificent  waterways  ; 
and  everywhere  over  hill  and  valley  the  genius  of  the  engineer 
created  first-class  roads  which,  unlike  the  piece-meal  turnpikes 
of  Great  Britain,  were  straight  and  good  from  end  to  end.  The 
military  roads  in  the  Scottish  Highlands  were  Britain’s  best 
approximation  to  the  fine  roads  of  the  Roman  time.  The  through 
roads  were  an  imperial  service,  the  cities  caring  for  local  roads. 
Over  the  road  system  ran  an  imperial  post  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Claudius  in  the  1st  century  a.d.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
the  personnel  and  the  animals  belonged  to  the  State  or  whether 
they  were  commandeered,  but  it  was  definitely  a  State  service 
and  the  organisation  received  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
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emperors.  Rome  had  no  industrial  canals  of  the  English  type, 
for  she  had  no  coal ;  but  she  had  aqueducts  and  irrigation, 
and  here  the  civil  engineers  achieved  marvellous  things.  In 
England  the  draining  of  the  fens  by  canalisation  preceded  the 
building  of  industrial  canals.  In  Egypt  the  Nile  was  controlled 
for  purposes  of  irrigation.  Indeed,  the  whole  life  of  Egypt 
depended  on  minutely  organised  irrigation  work  before  and  after 
the  Nile  flood,  on  equal  distribution  of  water  and  on  drainage 
of  swampy  and  marshy  places.  A  parallel  skill  changed  Africa 
under  the  empire  into  a  vast  and  beautiful  garden.  Moreover, 
a  rich  aristocracy  would  not  consent  to  live  in  dirt  or  to  drink 
tainted  water  (fleas  were  a  by-product  of  mediae valism),  and  water 
was  led  to  Rome  and  other  capital  cities  by  great  aqueducts, 
which  were  monuments  of  beauty  and  skill.  The  needs  of  the 
army  and  the  engineering  skill  naturally  developed  by  an  army 
in  constant  action  stimulated  the  building  of  roads  and  bridges, 
which  served  also  the  purposes  of  commerce.  Thus,  when  towards 
the  end  of  the  ist  century  the  triangle  of  land  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube  was  added  to  the  empire,  it  was  spanned  by  newer 
and  better  roads  which  increased  the  marketing  range  of  the  towns 
behind  the  new  boundary.  But  the  needs  of  the  army  came  first  ; 
and  fat  as  was  the  imperial  purse  it  could  not  build  roads  every¬ 
where.  When  in  time  the  cities  were  impoverished  by  extortion 
they  could  less  and  less  afford  to  maintain  the  local  links  with  the 
central  system.  In  the  absence  of  mechanical  haulage  land  trans¬ 
port  was  much  more  expensive  than  transport  by  sea  or  river  ; 
and  therefore  cities  not  located  on  water,  even  in  fertile  regions, 
suffered  from  periodic  dearth.  This  made  the  office  of  city 
corn-buyer  the  most  unenviable  of  offices  ;  for  in  regions  of  chronic 
deficiency  and  uncertain  rainfall,  famine  was  a  frequent  cause  of 
social  unrest.  The  emperor  secured  transportation  by  com¬ 
mandeering  the  population  of  men  and  animals  adjoining  the 
imperial  roads  ;  and  there  do  not  seem  to  have  been  any  land 
transport  associations  comparable  to  those  of  the  shipowners. 


Section  5.  Currency  and,  Banking 

Commerce  and  public  finance  meet  in  the  parlour  of  the  central 
bank.  But  there  was  no  central  bank  in  ancient  Rome,  for  the 
emperors  found  a  readier  way  of  raising  money  than  the  sale  of 
joint-stock  banking  privileges  to  a  mercantile  group.  In  addition 
to  their  own  treasure,  with  which  they  sometimes  traded,  they  had 
undefined  powers  of  extraordinary  taxation.  In  the  healthy  days 
of  the  empire  the  imperial  mint  supplied  the  gold  and  silver  coin, 
leaving  copper  and  token  coinage  to  be  supplied  by  the  provinces. 
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When  the  empire  fell  into  galloping  consumption,  the  currency- 
galloped  with  it.  Caracalla,  who  made  citizenship  worthless  by 
extending  it  in  A.D.  212  to  all,  began  also  the  ruin  of  the 
currency.  The  denarius,  which  in  the  first  two  centuries  A.D. 
was  steady  at  eightpence  halfpenny,  was  worth  less  than  a  farthing 
in  a.d.  250,  but  it  still  had  value.  By  A.D.  300  it  was  adding 
noughts  to  itself  after  the  fashion  of  the  paper  mark.  From 
a.d.  1  to  180  the  artaba  (roughly  a  bushel)  of  corn  was  steady  at 
7-8  drachmae.  Between  a.d.  180  and  200  it  fetched  18-20; 
between  a.d.  280  and  300  about  120,000.  The  violent  rise  in  price 
of  this  and  other  commodities  produced  wild  speculation  and 
business  paralysis,  and  was  fatal  to  private  banking.  Egypt  is 
the  home  of  banks  ( trapezai )  and  incidentally  of  statistics.  From 
Egypt  banking  was  carried  to  Italy  and  from  Italy  to  the  West. 
Thus  Lombard  Street  derives  from  Alexandria  at  one  remove. 
Egyptian  banks  did  two  classes  of  business,  the  exchange  of 
currencies,  and  deposit  banking  with  transfer  by  cheque.  They 
transferred  money  from  one  city  to  another  to  the  order  of  clients. 
The  composition  of  their  assets  is  not  well  known,  but  apparently 
their  main  occupation  was  to  help  their  customers  in  the  trans¬ 
action  of  current  business  and  the  payment  of  taxes.  The  banks 
of  Italy  and  the  West  were  managed  mostly  by  men  of  Greek 
origin.  Rome,  the  storehouse  of  the  empire,  was  also  its  financial 
centre  ;  and  the  scarcity  of  coin  money  in  relation  to  the  volume 
of  imperial  trade  necessitated  a  system  of  credit  transfers.  But 
the  monetary  chaos  of  the  3rd  century  brought  private  banking  to 
the  ground  ;  and  wine  became  a  frequent  currency,  as  tobacco 
was  in  early  Virginia. 


Section  6.  Agriculture 

Ancient  and  modern  writers  agree  in  venerating  agriculture  as 
the  prime  industry  of  society.  In  so  speaking  they  appear  to  be 
thinking  of  more  than  one  thing.  (1)  Agriculture  spaces  out 
population  and  fixes  social  as  well  as  economic  relations.  In  the 
feudal  age  land  tenure  was  the  ground  plan  of  society.  (2)  Agri¬ 
culture  is  done  in  the  country,  and  the  country  raises  healthy 
stock.  (3)  Agriculture,  the  peasant’s  toil,  is  also  the  rich  man’s 
hobby.  Cincinnatus  returned  to  his  plough.  The  rich  indus¬ 
trialist  follows  Cincinnatus  to  the  plough  ;  he  does  not  go  to  the 
anvil  for  amusement.  (4)  Agriculture  yields  the  staple  grain  of 
the  community,  and  if  it  fails  the  community  starves.  (5)  Above 
all,  agricultural  life  is  the  natural  life,  and  those  who  know 
least  of  it  discuss  it  most  :  some  like  the  classical  economists  to 
bog  themselves  in  a  doubtful  law  of  diminishing  returns  :  others 
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like  the  physiocrats  of  France  to  construct  an  ideal  system  of 
political  economy.  Adam  Smith  felt  the  physiocratic  temptation, 
for  nature  and  the  norm  appealed  to  his  analytical  mind.  But 
with  magnificent  equipoise  he  rounded  on  himself  in  the  famous 
lines,  ‘  It  is  thus  that  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
the  commerce  and  manufacture  of  cities,  instead  of  being  the 
effect,  have  been  the  cause  and  occasion  of  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  the  country.’  1 

In  land  tenure  Rome  exhibits  the  sequence — peasant  owner¬ 
ship  :  resident  landlordism :  absentee  landlordism,  with  the 
actual  cultivator  in  the  position  of  tenant  ( colonus )  and 
middlemen  ( conductores )  between  tenant  and  owner.  It  was 
the  object  of  agrarian  reformers,  from  the  Gracchi  onwards, 
to  restore  or  perpetuate  the  free  peasantry,  thinking  less  of 
product  than  of  citizens  and  early  traditions.  The  second 
phase,  resident  landlordism,  yielded  the  most  advanced 
technique.  It  flourished  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  modern 
writers  speak  of  it  as  scientific  agriculture.  The  landlord  was 
not  a  working  tenant,  nor  did  he  always  live  on  his  estate,  but  he 
lived  at  any  rate  near  by  and  took  an  active  interest  in  its  manage¬ 
ment.  It  was  therefore  of  moderate  size.  The  tenants  were 
partly  slave  and  partly  free,  and  the  crops  were  specialised  crops 
such  as  wine  and  ohve  oil,  which  afforded  a  greater  return  to 
personal  supervision.  The  third  phase  was  the  phase  of  decline, 
and  in  it  flourished  the  latifundia  which  ‘  perdidere  Italiam.’ 
Peasant  ownership  did  not  perish  with  the  republic,  but  during 
the  empire  it  edged  downwards  to  blend  with  the  slaves  who 
were  edging  upwards.  Similarly  the  moderate  sized  estate  and 
the  latifundium  co-existed,  with  the  trend,  however,  towards  the 
latter.  In  Nero’s  time,  according  to  Pliny,  six  landowners  pos¬ 
sessed  one-half  the  territory  of  Africa.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  by  conquest  and  confiscation  the  emperors  were  vast  land- 
owners  here.  The  cities,  too,  owned  wide  lands  in  their  satellite 
territories,  but  if  their  land  interest  was  more  important  than  that 
of  the  small  town  of  mediaeval  England,  it  was  in  no  wise  as 
great  a  challenge  to  the  central  power  as  were  the  estates  of 
the  monasteries  and  magnates  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The 
latifundia  were  desired  by  none,  and  the  emperors  were  continually 
endeavouring  to  find  free  settlers  for  them.2 

Since  1918  Canada  has  advanced  $100,000,000  to  her  soldier 
settlers.  By  this  measure  she  sought  to  repay  those  who  had 

1  Wealth  of  Nations,  I.  390. 

2  Mr.  Heitland,  reviewing  Rostovtzeff’s  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  Economic  Journal,  December  1926,  p.  603,  suggests  that  the 
placing  of  slaves  as  quasi-coloni  on  portions  of  these  great  estates  had  beneficial 
results  on  Italian  agriculture  in  the  1st  century  a.d. 
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served  her  and  also  to  secure  for  agriculture  the  stock  from  which 
the  best  kind  of  rural  community  is  raised.  The  Roman  emperors 
were  often  engaged  in  schemes  of  soldier  settlement.  They  took 
from  the  native  tribes  along  the  Danube  large  stretches  of  fertile 
land,  meadow  and  wood,  and  reserved  them  to  the  soldiers  as 
prata  legionum.  Sometimes  the  land  was  let  out  to  soldiers  for 
personal  exploitation,  but  more  often  it  was  cultivated  by  the 
original  owners,  who  supplied  the  fortresses  with  produce  and 
labour.  In  either  case  the  device  was  intended  to  create  on  the 
frontier  a  civilian  life  of  which  soldiers  after  their  service  should 
form  a  part.  So,  too,  in  Egypt,  Augustus,  following  the  precedent 
of  the  Ptolemies,  encouraged  veterans  to  settle  on  reclaimed  lands. 
The  same  practice  was  followed  elsewhere,  in  Africa  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Marius  and  Caesar,  and  in  Italy  by  Trajan  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rome  at  a  time  when  the  depopulation  of  rural  Italy  was 
exciting  alarm.  But  in  general  the  settlement  was  in  the  newer 
provinces  to  the  north  and  west,  whither  also  flowed  much  spon¬ 
taneous  immigration,  the  main  motive  of  which  was  financial 
speculation.  The  newcomers  were  not  what  we  should  call  home¬ 
steaders,  but  landowners  as  in  the  settled  regions  of  Britain  and 
Gaul,  or  large  farmers  of  the  rancher  type  as  in  the  region  beyond 
the  Rhine,  or  simply  city  residents  interested  in  land  purchase 
and  land  mortgages.  In  any  case  most  of  the  manual  labour 
was  performed  by  natives  and  slaves. 

Nowadays  the  stabilisation  of  the  settler  is  recognised  to  be  as 
important  as  the  act  of  settlement.  One  aid  to  this  is  rural 
credit.  The  emperors  tried  to  check  decline  by  supplying  cheap 
credit  to  the  landowners  and  by  encouraging  and  sometimes 
compelling  the  senatorial  class  to  invest  in  land.  But  that  which 
we  know  now  to  be  even  more  important,  the  grouping  of  the 
farmers  for  co-operative  marketing,  did  not  come  within  the 
horizon  of  those  times.  There  were  no  wheat  pools.  The  imperial 
bias  was  pro-consumer.  The  emperors  and  the  cities  trusted 
neither  to  the  farmers  nor  to  the  trade  for  the  delivery  of  corn. 
They  organised  indispensable  supplies  for  themselves.  Throughout 
Roman  history  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  the  evolution  of 
the  British  tenant  farmer  who  with  hired  labour  on  rented  land 
raises  corn  in  a  scientific  rotation.  Corn,  as  in  the  new  world 
to-day,  was  a  frontier  crop,  and  Italy  only  reverted  to  it  in  its 
decline.  Rome  had  a  Cato,  but  no  Tull.  It  was  only  when  Jethro 
Tull  brought  science  and  machinery  to  the  labour  of  corn-grow¬ 
ing  that  corn  became  at  once  the  staple  foodstuff  and  the  hall-mark 
of  high  farming. 

The  notion  that  agriculture  declined  in  the  ancient  world 
through  a  general  exhaustion  of  the  soil  and  that  this  exhaustion 
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was  a  factor  in  the  decline  of  the  empire  seems  to  proceed  from  a 
misreading  of  the  evidence.  Undoubtedly  Greece  and  large  parts 
of  Italy  went  back  in  agriculture,  but  at  the  same  time  other  parts 
of  the  empire  advanced.  It  was  natural  that  the  relatively 
infertile  parts  should  be  the  first  to  be  deserted  when  new  and 
better  lands  were  opened  up.  Little  wonder  if  the  Roman 
Campagna  was  soon  abandoned  to  pasture  and  villas,  and  became 
infested  by  malaria.  The  ancients  themselves  do  not  speak  of 
soil  exhaustion  or  shortage  of  good  land.  Virgin  soil  was  con¬ 
stantly  coming  into  bearing  in  Britain,  Belgium,  along  the  Rhine 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  What  troubles  the  emperors  in 
Africa  is  ‘  the  existence  of  too  much  virgin  land  and  the  shortage 
of  labour  and  of  rain,  which  last  necessitated  large  irrigation 
works.’  1  The  money-makers  were  wine  and  olives.  It  was  these 
that  Italy  lost,  wine  to  Gaul  and  olives  to  Spain  ;  and  it  was  the 
over-production  of  these  specialties  which  disturbed  the  rural 
economy  of  imperial  Italy.  In  this  respect  the  older  regions 
suffered  as  Massachusetts  did  from  the  opening  up  of  the  prairies. 
Italy’s  trouble  was  that  she  could  not  adjust  herself  to  the  change 
by  concentration  upon  manufacture. 


Section  7.  Industry 


Why  was  there  no  industrial  revolution  in  imperial  Rome  ? 
Why  did  not  commercial  expansion  carry  her  into  full  industrial¬ 
ism  ?  She  passed  far  beyond  the  stage  of  household  economy, 
which  we  attribute  vaguely  to  the  youth  of  nations,  and  of  which 
some  aspects  are  found  in  the  slave-plantations  of  the  American 
South.  She  had  not  only  a  town  economy  but  a  metropolitan 
economy,  as  these  terms  are  used  to-day.  She  had  retail  shops 
and  wholesale  centres  as  well  as  specialised  production  for  a 
wide  market.  In  Augustan  Italy  even  ordinary  clothes  were 
bought  in  the  shops,  and  the  ornaments  for  which  particular 
towns  were  famous  have  been  excavated  in  the  outermost  parts 
of  the  empire.  We  can  never  give  a  square  answer  to  the  might- 
have-beens  of  history,  but  three  considerations  are  pertinent 


here. 

(1)  Slavery  was  predominant  in  the  ranks  of  the  artisans. 
It  is  true  that  servile  labour  took  Egypt  a  long  way  forward  in 
textile  technique,  but  those  who  manage  slaves  do  not  invent 
machines  or  breed  the  labourers  who  will  do  the  inventing  for 
them.  To  Adam  Smith  this  was  axiomatic  ;  and  a  Scotsman 
of  Glasgow,  the  friend  of  James  Watt,  is  entitled  to  a  serious 
hearing.  ‘  All  the  most  important  improvements,  either  in 

1  Rostovtzeff,  op.  cit.  p.  330. 
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machinery  or  in  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  work,  which 
facilitate  and  abridge  labour,  have  been  the  discovery  of  free 
men.’  1  The  barren  atmosphere  of  slavery  rather  than  the 
inability  of  the  slave  to  work  a  machine  if  put  to  it,  is  the  point 

(Z which  Adam  Smith  insists. 

(2)  Industrialism  has  always  been  pioneered  by  the  merchant 
pitalist  ;  and  Rome  devoured  in  war  and  civic  splendour  the 
capital  which  could  have  financed  a  large-scale  industry.  Britain 
did  her  fighting  abroad  and  worked  her  factories  without  stoppage 
on  war-free  soil.  Marketing  only  was  exposed  to  the  hazards 
of  war.  With  her  world  contacts  she  had  always  someone  to 
whom  she  could  sell.  Napoleon’s  continental  barrier  at  its 
stiffest  only  diverted  her  to  South  America  and  the  East.  Thus 
internal  peace  and  industrial  expansion  reacted  favourably,  the 
one  upon  the  other,  from  1660  onwards.  Such  a  breeding  ground 
of  industry  Rome  never  enjoyed. 

(3)  Imperial  Rome  mined  metals,  but  it  did  no  serious  coal¬ 
mining  and  did  not  organise  its  industries  with  a  view  to  using 
coal.  England  was  rich  in  coal.  It  was  lying  on  the  surface 
or  at  the  water’s  edge  crying  to  be  used.  Coal  led  to  steam 
engines  and  steam  engines  to  power  production  and  mechanical 
transport.  When  the  industrial  world  entered  upon  the  use  of 
steam  its  non-human  power  was  raised  in  a  geometrical  ratio. 
The  mines  of  ancient  Spain  yielded  silver,  copper,  iron,  tin  and 
lead.  It  was  the  first  and  leading  mining  region  of  the  empire, 
though  the  .Eastern  Alps  also  were  important  at  a  later  date. 
It  was  customary  for  the  State  to  own  the  minerals,  which  were 
exploited  in  various  ways — by  lease  of  areas  to  large  capitalists 
or  of  single  pits  to  small  men,  as  well  as  directly  by  convict  or 
slave  labour.  Perhaps  the  passion  for  precious  metals  which 
ruined  colonial  Spain  was  planted  as  early  as  the  Roman  empire. 

Had  imperial  Rome  possessed  free  artisans,  internal  peace  and 
less  wood,  the  fundamental  knowledge  concerning  air  pressure  and 
heat  might  have  been  reached  and  utilised  in  a  steam  engine  in 
765  and  not  1765  a.d.  Indeed,  in  the  redistribution  of  industry 
in  the  2nd  century  it  looks  as  though  the  stage  was  being  set 
for  a  provincial  industrialism  centred  on  a  financial  metropolis. 
‘  The  red  glazed  pottery  of  Gaul  and  Germany  killed  out  the 
Italian  product  which  was  its  prototype  ;  glass  made  on  the 
Rhine  was  cheaper  and  better  than  that  of  Campania  ;  woollen 
cloaks  for  everyday  use,  a  specialty  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  found 
their  way  not  only  to  Italy  but  also  to  the  East.’  2  So,  too, 
on  the  eve  of  the  industrial  revolution  London  shed  certain  of 
its  industries  to  the  Midlands  and  North,  but  only  to  become 
1  Wealth  of  Nations,  II.  181.  2  Rostovtzeff,  op.  cit.  p.  163. 
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more  unassailable  as  a  centre  of  commerce  and  high  finance. 
Imperial  Rome  financed  itself  from  the  provinces  instead  of 
growing  rich  by  financing  them. 

Section  8.  Social  Reactions  of  the  Economic  System 

As  there  was  no  full  industrialism  in  the  ancient  empire, 
so  there  was  no  body  of  social  phenomena  which  we  can  term  the 
reactions  of  industrialism.  Nevertheless,  Rome  had  grave  social 
problems,  which  were  so  close  to  those  of  the  modern  world  that 
the  two  throw  light  on  one  another  by  their  similarity  as  well 
as  by  their  ultimate  difference.  In  Britain  London  and  the 
virile  North  were  the  homes  of  social  freedom,  expressed  through 
organisation  in  friendly  society,  trade  union  and  co-operative 
store.  In  the  ancient  world  the  most  industrialised  centre, 
Egypt,  was  also  the  most  state-ridden  and  servile.  Here  even 
more  than  elsewhere  the  cities  were  a  superstructure.  The  mass 
of  the  people,  peasants  and  artisans,  gained  little  from  the  revival 
of  city  life.  ‘  As  of  old,  they  toiled  and  groaned  over  their  primi¬ 
tive  ploughs  and  developed  [sfc]  looms,  and,  as  before,  their  toil 
and  pain  were  not  for  themselves  but  for  what  they  were  told 
was  the  Roman  Empire,  personified  in  the  sacred  and  remote 
image  of  the  Roman  emperor.’  1  Therefore  from  time  to  time 
the  workers  struck  ;  and  their  strike  ( anachoresis )  was  a  flight 
to  the  sanctuaries  of  the  temples  or  the  swamps  of  the  Delta. 
In  Asia  Minor,  where  the  workers  had  ceased  to  be  slaves  but 
were  not  yet  citizens,  we  hear  of  labour  disturbances  which  were 
more  than  flights.  There  the  city  mob,  composed  of  workmen 
employed  in  shops  and  factories,  were  often  in  riot  and  sometimes 
plotted  social  revolution.  Elsewhere  the  rebels  were  peasants. 
They  rose  in  Gaul  in  the  ist  century,  in  the  Balkans  in  the  2nd, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  in  the  3rd,  by  which  time  order 
was  crumbling  and  the  army,  now  of  peasant  stock,  sympathised 
with  the  hatred  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Thus  without  large-scale 
industry  and  machinery  class  warfare  was  acute.  ‘  All  the 
efforts  of  the  emperors  to  raise  the  lower  classes  into  an  active 
and  working  middle  class  were  futile.  .  .  .  The  creation  of  new 
cities  meant  in  truth  the  creation  of  new  hives  of  drones.’  2 

The  framework  knitters  of  England  (1800-1845)  are  an  abiding 
proof  of  what  machinery  did  not  do.  Without  disturbance  from 
machinery,  and  because  it  was  not  so  disturbed,  the  standards 
of  this  industry,  both  in  labour  return  and  quality  of  product, 
were  shot  to  pieces  ;  the  two  damaging  each  other  by  their  evil 
proximity.  Part  of  the  misery  of  the  handloom  weavers  was 

1  Rostovtzeff,  op.  cit.  p.  273.  Rostovtzeff,  ibid.  p.  333. 
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similarly  caused.  In  the  ancient  world  there  was  no  scope 
for  a  lowering  of  wage  standards,  for  they  were  always  as  low  as 
they  could  be  ;  but  there  is  abundant  archaeological  evidence 
of  the  degradation  of  workmanship.  The  decentralisation  of 
industry  was  accompanied  by  standardisation  of  product  and 
sterility  of  design.  Taste  was  barbarised.  Provincial  industry 
was  a  shacktown  of  little  producers,  catering  largely  for  the  cheap 
requirements  of  their  districts.  The  industrial  emigrants  simply 
reproduced  the  articles  they  had  learned  to  make  in  the  cultural 
centres  of  Greece  and  Italy.  As  machines  were  unknown  and 
no  protection  was  given  against  counterfeiting,  the  small  shops 
of  the  provinces  forced  the  larger  shops  of  the  big  towns  down 
to  their  standard  ;  and  though  communications  were  very  good, 
the  technique  of  packing  and  distribution  was  low.  Therefore 
the  mercantile  control  of  outlying  workers  and  the  subdivision 
of  hand-processes,  as  practised  for  example  in  the  shoe-making 
industry  of  America  in  the  early  igth  century,  were  not  feasible. 

Mobility  and  associative  strength  are  the  two  requirements 
of  labour  health,  and  they  often  conflict.  Adam  Smith  put 
mobility  first,  and  when  he  preached  its  blessings  he  was  thinking 
mainly  of  the  obstacles  to  movement  within  the  nation.  The 
dictum,  ‘  a  man  is  of  all  sorts  of  luggage  the  most  difficult  to  be 
transported  ’  was  provoked  by  the  inequality  of  wages  in  different 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  To  him  the  law  of  settlement  was  the 
height  of  injustice,  because  it  denied  to  the  poor  the  opportunity 
of  advancement  by  change  of  place.  It  was  the  unintended 
result  of  public  provision  for  poverty.  By  attaching  each  person 
to  his  parish  it  was  intended  to  fix  responsibility  where  responsi¬ 
bility  belonged.  But  the  plan  was  fitted  only  for  a  stationary 
state.  In  an  age  of  rapid  progress  mobility  was  the  best  cor¬ 
rective  to  individual  poverty.  A  wise  England  would  have 
abolished  the  law  of  settlement  altogether  and  protected  itself 
by  restrictions  on  Irish  immigration  ;  but  this  idea  seems  never 
to  have  been  entertained.  Thus  arose  that  preposterous 
phenomenon  of  the  early  19th  century — young  males  of  healthy, 
native  stock,  clinging  to  the  countryside,  either  unemployed  or 
parochially  employed,  during  the  heyday  of  industrialism.  The 
Roman  empire  reached  immobility  by  the  oppression  of  the  central 
power.  In  the  end,  to  secure  the  taxes  and  services  of  the  cities 
and  the  forced  labour  of  the  peasants,  each  person  was  confined 
to  his  place  of  origin.  This  was  the  social  complement  to  the 
political  despotism  of  Diocletian,  and  the  result  was  feudalism. 
At  the  top  were  rich  officials  inhabiting  fortified  villas  and  possess¬ 
ing  thousands  of  serfs  and  dependents.  The  labour  went  with 
the  land,  labouring  humans  as  well  as  labouring  cattle.  This 
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reversion  to  the  primitive  was  the  result  of  force  which  killed  free 
capital  and  the  middle  class.  The  empire  dug  its  feudal  grave. 

From  the  age  of  Elizabeth  corporate  restrictions  were  weaken¬ 
ing.  As  these  were  confined  to  certain  towns  and  certain  trades, 
new  growth  was  largely  exempted,  and  the  dispersion  of  domestic 
industry  defeated  the  programme  of  gild  control.  It  remained 
for  the  workers  in  the  new  industries  of  the  new  North  to  satisfy 
on  another  plane  the  fundamental  instincts  of  human  beings  for 
self-help  through  association.  Hence  the  achievements  of  the 
cotton-workers  and  coal-miners  in  trade  unions  and  co-operation. 
Hence  also  the  aptitude  of  Birmingham  and  the  North  for  political 
discussion  and  organisation  for  the  removal  of  abuses.  Of 
constructive  labour  association  we  hear  nothing  in  the  ancient 
world.  Their  strikes  were  centrifugal.  Provincial  association  was 
limited  to  shipowners,  large  merchants  and  (occasionally)  shop¬ 
owning  artisans.  The  imperial  authority  organised  its  own  work¬ 
men,  but  only  in  order  that  it  might  have  an  organised  body  on 
which  to  enforce  its  commands.  There  was  none  of  that  gild  life 
within  which  the  mediaeval  craftsmen  practised  their  splendid  art. 

It  is  possible  to  be  poor  and  clean.  The  filth  and  insanitary 
state  of  town  life  in  19th-century  Britain  were  largely  avoidable. 
There  was  no  town-planning,  and  street  added  itself  to  street  till 
finally  the  town  was  a  slum,  with  oases  of  high-walled  villas  on  the 
outskirts.  The  decadence  of  local  government  and  the  absence 
of  central  control  were  to  blame  ;  also  the  reliance  on  private 
competition  in  the  one  sphere  where  it  has  never  justified  itself, 
namely  the  covering  of  urban  land  with  bricks  and  mortar.  But 
we  should  not  think  only  of  England  in  the  early  19th  century. 
How  far  below  what  might  have  been  is  the  lay-out  of  Toronto, 
or  indeed  of  nearly  every  great  town  in  the  new  world  !  We  could 
have  afforded  to  do  better  at  the  time  and  later,  but  undoing  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  wastes  the  funds  that  should  be  going  towards 
new  building  ;  wide  streets  are  cheaper  far  than  street-widening. 
One  fact  in  British  history  aggravated  the  problem  beyond  the 
ordinary.  That  was  the  filth  which  the  Irish  brought  into  their 
new  urban  homes  in  England.  The  sickening  details  of  over¬ 
crowding  which  embellish  the  documents  of  the  19th  century 
generally  relate  to  Irish  families.  Rusticity,  Maitland  tells  us, 
died  hard  in  the  English  towns.  Unhappily,  when  the  common 
fields  of  the  town  went,  the  habits  of  the  pig-sty  took  their  place. 
Perhaps  no  one  would  have  been  more  disgusted  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  English  towns  one  hundred  years  or  even  fifty  years  ago, 
than  the  citizens  of  ancient  Rome,  or  indeed  of  any  great  city  in 
the  old  world.  Ponder  this  description  of  the  Roman  empire. 
‘  Almost  all  the  cities  of  the  Empire,  especially  in  the  Hellenistic 
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East,  had  a  good  scientific  system  of  drainage,  an  abundant  water 
supply  even  in  the  upper  storeys  of  the  houses,  provided  by  most 
skilfully  built  aqueducts,  good  public  conveniences,  well-paved 
streets  and  squares,  covered  porticoes  lining  the  streets  and 
destined  to  protect  pedestrians  from  sun  and  rain,  hygienic  and 
spacious  markets — particularly  fish  and  meat  markets  with  a 
copious  supply  of  water — -large  and  beautiful  baths  in  various 
parts  of  the  city  enabling  every  citizen  to  have  his  daily  bath  for 
little  or  nothing,  extensive  and  well-arranged  buildings  for  sport 
and  exercise — gymnasia  and  palaestrae.’1  And  this  is  not  the 
whole.  There  was  also  splendid  public  provision  for  religion, 
education  and  the  offices  of  government.  These  creations  testify 
to  a  high  civic  conscience  as  well  as  to  engineering  skill.  There  is 
indeed  a  reverse  to  the  medal.  All  the  city  splendour  was  for 
a  minority  of  the  inhabitants.  But  this  does  not  excuse  the 
moderns.  Theirs  is  the  greater  offence  of  inflicting  ugliness  on 
all.  Sewers,  water-pipes  and  closets  no  doubt  are  triumphs  of 
mechanical  art,  but  sensible  planning  and  the  diversion  of  fortunes 
from  country  mansions — now  the  white  elephants  of  the  new 
poor — to  city  building  in  harmony  with  itself,  that  is  to  building  on 
the  lines  of  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,  Letchworth,  Port  Sunlight 
and  Bourn ville,  could  have  been  afforded  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries,  and  if  they  had  been  afforded,  would  have  repaid  the 
community  and  the  owners  many  times  over. 

Rome  fell.  Must  Britain  also  fall  ?  That  she  need  not  fall 
is  almost  certain.  For  war  alone  can  ruin  her,  external  war  or 
civil  war.  War  is  a  crime  till  everything  else  has  failed,  when  it 
may  become  the  supreme  virtue.  But  the  alternatives  grow  ever 
wider.  Their  growth  indeed  is  what  we  should  mean  by  social 
progress.  Rome  fell,  but  before  falling  bequeathed  to  us  a 
literature,  a  law,  and  a  standard  of  civic  life  and  public  duty,  which 
are  at  the  core  of  the  good  life.  The  world  advances  by  constant 
re-birth.  It  can  commit  suicide,  but  there  is  in  the  nature  of 
things — in  the  laws  of  population  or  agriculture — no  blank  wall 
of  arrest.  This  is  only  the  excuse  of  theory,  and  of  bad  theory 
at  that.  Quantity  of  product  dominated  in  the  19th  century, 
and  still  dominates.  But  quality  of  relationship  claims  our 
allegiance  henceforth,  as  the  true  basis  of  the  wealth  of  nations. 
Only  when  we  adopt  that  basis  shall  we  banish  the  fear  that  the 
gain  of  one  people,  occupation  or  class  is  of  nature  and  economic 
course  the  other’s  loss. 

1  Rostovtzeff,  op.  cit.  p.  135. 
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